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James Baynes, ee Md, 


THE PENNS AND PENINGTONS. but my mind ran after the hearing of the Non- 
(Continued from page 643.) conformist before mentioned. By constraint [ 
Relative to her own experience, M. Pening-| went with the family in the morning, but could 
ton proceeds thus:—* Word having been| not be kept from going to hear the Puritan 
brought to the house that a neighboring minis-| preacher in the afternoon. I went through 
ter, who had been suspended by the bishop for| much suffering to secure this, being forced to 
net being subject tu their canons, had returned! zo on foot two or three miles, and none per- 
to his people again, and that he was to preach! mitted to go with me. However, a servant out 
at the same place where he had preached three| of compassion would sometimes run after me, 
years before, I desired to go. For this I was| lest I should be frightened by going alone. I 
eproved by those who had the care of me, as | was very young, but so zealous in this that all 
being not fit to leave my parish church. I] their reasonings and threatenings could not 
could not comply with their mind, but felt I | | keep me back ; and in a short time I would not 
must go. When I came [ found the minister | go to hear the parish priest at all, but went, 
was, indeed, one of those called Puritans. He} wet or dry, to the other place. I would go in 
prayed fervently, and with much sense of feel-! with the family to hear the Scriptures read ; 
ing. I felt that his was that sort of prayer | but if 1 did happen to go in before they had 
which my mind had pressed after, but that I| done the prayers, I would sit while they 
could not come at it in my own will ; only had| kneeled. These things wrought much trouble 
just tasted of it that time 1 have just mentioned. | in the family, and there were none to take my 
Now I knew this was true prayer, and [ mourn. | part but two of the maid serv ants, who were 


ed sorely that I still kneeled down morning | inclined to mind what I said against the read- 
after morning, and night after night, but had | ing of their prayers, and so refused to join with 


not a word to say. I was exercised with this | |them in it. his the governors of the family 
a great time; I could not go to hear the com- | were much disturbed at, and they made me the 
mon prayer that was read in the family at | Subject tof their discourse in company, saying 
nights, nor could I kneel down when I went to | | that I professed to pray with the spirit, but re- 
their worchip-house. I could but read the ' jeeted godly men’s pr: uyers ; that I was proud, 
Bible, or some other book, whilst the priest! and a echismatic.” ‘his was hard enough 
read common prayer. against a couscientious, tender-spirited girl of 

“ At length I could neither kneel nor stand | seventeen ; but we must remember how trying 
up to join with the priest'in prayers before the it was to her guardians to see one so young 
sermon ; neither did I care to hear him preach ; taking such a stand against established forms, 
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and against what they regarded and had 


course in family worship. 

When to the above was added the suspicion | 
that she went to hear the Puritan preacher, 
only to obtain more liberty to meet with some 
young men whose acquaintance she was not} 
likely to form in the house of her guardian, no 
wonder its injustice hurt her much, and that | 
her sense of delicacy was wounded to the quick. 
la the family of Sir Edward Partridge she had 
abundant opportunities of meeting with gay 
company ; and a beautiful young heiress as she 
was, with the advantages of wealth and edu- 
cated taste, attracted, as we may well under- 
stand, numerous suitors ; but from the special 
attentions thus directed to her she turned cold- 
ly away. Her heart was too much absorbed 
in the great search after truth, and longing for 
spiritual communion with God, to be moved 
by such attentions from avy one whe was not 
similarly interested. Thus she speaks of her 
feelings at that time :— 

‘‘T minded not those marriages that were 
propounded to me by vain persons, but having | 
desired of the Lord that I might have one who 
feared Him, 1 had a belief, though then I knew | 
none of my own outward raak that was such a 
one, that the Lord would provide one for me. 
In this belief I continued, not regarding the 
reproaches of them that said to me, no gentle- | 
man, none but mean persons were of this w way, 
and that I would marry some mean one or other. 
They were disappointed in that, for the Lord 
touched the heart of him who was afterwards 
my husband, and my heart cleaved to him for 
the Lord’s sake.” 

This was William Springett. During the 
previous seasons of deep trial through which | 
his uncle’s ward had been passing, Wiiliam had | 
been at Cambridge pursuing his studies there, 
and afterwards at the Inns of Court studying 
law. As his uncle, Sir Thomas Springet', was 
his guardian, it is probable the nephew had his 
uncle’s house as a secund home, and had thus 
been entirely removed from the scene of Mary’s 
trials when they were most bitterly felt; and it 
doubtless was through the influence of this 
uncle, who was a steady royalist, that William 
Springett was knighted by the king, that honor 
having been conferred on him at a very early 
age—most probably when he was a law student 
and under Sir Thomas Springett’s immediate 
care and patronage. 

It seems that as soon as William heard 
through his mother’s letters how the case stood 
with Mary Proude, that he lost no time in 
hastening home, deserting all the attractions 
of London, and forsaking the law courts, to 
which he never returned as a student. As the 
object of his most cherished affections, he 
asked Mary to give him the right to protect 











jana shield her, to which she consented with 
adopted as the right and “traly authorized 


all her heart; for to ber great joy she found, 
what she scarcely ventured to hope or expect, 
that his religious feelings, notwithstanding the 
adverse society to which his London life had 
been exposed, corresponded very nearly with 
her own. Hence she says, ‘* My heart cleaved 
to him for the Lord’s sake.” They were mar- 
ried a few mouths after William’s return, when 
Mary was about eighteen and he not yet 
twenty-one. 

The youthful husband, with the utmost zeal, 
adopted and carried out the same objections to 
the use of forms of prayer and to other Church 
of England observances which his young wife 
had done previously. She says, speaking of that 
early time, ‘‘ We scrupled many things then in 
use among those that were counted honest, good 
people. We found that songs of praise with 
us must spring from the sawe thing as prayer 
did—the feelings of the heart—and so we could 
not in that day use any one’s song any more 
than their prayer.”” And she adds, respecting 
her husband, ‘‘ Being so zealous against the use 
of common prayer and superstitious customs, 
made him a proverb amongst his intimates and 
relations. Indeed, he was so sensible of blind 
| superstition concerning what they called their 
churches, that, to show his abhorrence of their 
placing holiness in the house, he would give 
disdaining words about their church timber. 
When we had a child, he refused to allow the 
midwife to say her formal prayer, but prayed 
himself, and gave thauks to the Lord in a very 
sweet and welting way; which caused great 
amazement. He never went to the parish 
church, but went miles away to hear Wilson, 
the minister I before mentioned; nor would he 
go to prayers in the house, but prayed morning 
and evening, with me and his servants ; which 
wrought great discontent in the family, whilst 
we lodged with his uncle, Sir Edward Partridge. 
Ile would not let the parish priest baptize ihe 
child, but, when it was eight days old, had it 
carried iu arms to this Wilson, five miles distant. 
There was great seriousvess and solemnity ob- 
served in doing this; we then looked upon it as 
an ordinance of God. Notes were sent to pro- 
fessing people round about, for more than ten 
miles, to come to seek the Lord at such a time 
for a biessing upon his ordinance. No person 
was to hold the child but the father, whom the 
preacher desired to take it as being the fittest 
person to have charge of him. It was a great 
cross and a new business, which caused much 
gazing and wonderment, for him, a gallant and 
very young man, in the face of 80 great an 
assembly to hold the child in bis arms. He 
received large charge about educating his cbild, 
and his duty towards him. He was the first 
person of quality in this country that refused 
the common mode, which he did in his zeal 
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against the formality and superstitions of the 
times. 

“He took the Scotch Covenant against all 
popery and popish innovations, and was in the 
Eoglish engagement when the fight was at 
Edge Hill, which happened when his child was 
abouts month old. He had a commission sent 
him to be colonel of a regiment of foot, and he 
raised eight hundred men without beat of drum, 
niost of them religious professors’ sons. There 
were near six score volunteers in his own com- 
pany; himself going a volunteer, taking no pay. 
He was afterwards made a deputy-lieutenaut of 
the county of Kent, in which position he was 
zealous and diligent for the cause. 

‘Within a few days after his regiment wes 
enrolled, there was a rising in the vale of Kent 
of many thousands; to suppress which, he and 
his newly gathered, undisciplined soldiers were 
commanded from their rendezvous at Maidstone. 
He, having placed his men in such order as their 
inexperience and the time would permit, came to 
tuke his leave of me before encountering the 
evemy. When he came, he found me in danger 
of being put out of the house in case the enemy 
proceeded so far; and it put him to great diff- 
culty to provide for my safety, and to return to 
his regiment at the time appointed, it being 
reported Prince Rupert was coming over to join 
the risers. But, being of such quick capacity, 
he soon devised a course that effected it; fetch- 
ing a stage coach from Rochester in the night, 
he carried me and my child and maid to Graves- 
end; and there, hiring a barge for us to go to 
London, he took a solemn leave of me, and 
went post to his regiment. When I came to 
London, I found the whole city in alarm, noth- 
ing but noise of drums and trumpets, with the 
clattering of arms, and the loud ery, ‘Arm! 
arm! for the enemy is near!’ This was at the 
time of that bloody fight between the Parlia- 
ment forces and the king’s, at Hounslow heath. 

“The risers being dispersed in Kent, my 
husband came to London, having behaved very 
approvably in getting restored the cattle and 
horses to the persons that had been plundered 
by the risers, who had taken a great quantity, 
which, on their being dispersed, came into pos- 
session of the soldiers. He applied himself to 
have them all restored to those that were op- 
pressed by the plunderers, but there were other 
cfiicers associated with him who endeavored to 
enrich themselves by retaining them. Tle 
afterwards went upon several services with his 
regiment ; he was at the taking of Lord Craven's 
house in Surrey, where several of his own com. 
pany of volunteers were of the forlorn hope 
He was also at the fight at Newbury, where he 
was in imminent danger; a bullet hitting him 
severely, though it had lost its force to enter. 
He lay for some nights on the field in Lord 
Robert’s coach; there being neither time nor 


convenience to pitch his own tent which he had 
with him. For some days he lived on candied 
citron and biscuit. After being in several other 
engagements, he went back with his regiment 
into Kent.” 

(To be continued.) 


csncncibaaiiiiliaeiiaiaddes 
PRAYER is the peace of our spirit, the sti?l- 
ness of our thoughts, the evenness of recollec- 
tion, the seat of meditation, the rest of our cares 
and the calm of our tempest ; prayer is the issue 
of a quict mind, of untroubled thoughts; it is 
the daughter of cherity, and the sister of meek- 
ness.— Lp. Jeremy Taylor. 
sess lpiibiassia 
In looking over a late number of the British 
Friend, we find an article on the non-attend- 
ance of week day meetings. This being a con- 
cern which has claimed the serious considera- 
tion of Friends within our own Yearly Meet- 
ing, we felt an especial interest in the views ex- 
pressed by J. D. The following extract will 
no doubt meet with the approval of many who 
have felt deeply on this subject: 


TO NON-ATTENDERS OF WEEK DAY MEETINGS. 
‘“‘T beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the mer- 
cies of God, that ye present your bodies a living 
sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which is your 
reasonable service.’”—Romans xii. 1. 
‘Not forsaking the assembling of ourselves to- 
gether, as the manner of some is.”—Hebrews x. 25 


“ And the King said unto Araunah, Nay, but [ will 
surely buy it of thee at a price; neither will I offer 
burnt-offerings unto the Lord my God of that which 
doth cost me nothing. So David bought the thresh- 
ing-floor and the oxen for fifty shekels of silver.”— 
2 Samuel xxiv. 24. 

Do not the vacant seats in too many mecting- 
houses of the Society of Friends, especially on 
week-days, sadly testify to the neglect of these 
admonitions ; and is it not to be feared that the 
manner of some is, to offer unto the Lord of 
that which costs them nothing, by presentirg 
themsclves before Him on the First day of the 
week, whilst, alas! they neglect the assembling 
of themselves together, when the service of the 
King of kings interferes, as they imagine, with 
the supposed duties or enjoyments of life. It is 
customary with most professing Christians to 
assemble with others for the public worship of 
God on the first day of the week. There may be 
little or nothing of true fealty to Himin this. It 
would be deemed disreputable, and they would 
feel conscience-stiicken to omit so cbvious a 
duty ; whilst attendznce on mid-weck meetings 
for worship and meetings fer dise:pline is 
regarded by too many as of little importance. 
They bow to the opinions of their fellow men 
as regarla First-day duties; whilst the love and 
fear of God prove insufficient motives to detach 
them from their too engrossing secular engaze- 
ments at other times. 
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Very plausible reasons are often assigned for JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN CHARITY. 
the acreearP such attendance—that other Suiten Pempetmeneninn Masai Miekilinn din 
duties stand In the way—needful attention to} Jnquiry into the Principles and Practice of Out- 
business—the eare of a family—reasonable} door Relief in the Metropolis, and the Results 
relaxation—inability to spare the time required upon the Moral and Physical Condition of the 
—deference to euployers or partners in trade. “te oe ps ae ee London. 
Such excuses might be considered valid, if ee inabitiseaiaiten ih canton 
religion were a secondary matter—if temporal! The Jewish system of public relief in London 
things were to stand first, and then the things of | originated, it seems, from the removal, a few 
(rod. But the command is clear, distinct, im- | years ago, of the wealthier Hebrew families, for 
perative, “ Seek ye first the kingdom of God ;’” | fashion’s sake, to the West End. Before this 
und no humble believer need fear to accept this | removal, the rich and poor not only met together 
in all its comprehensiveness, and with all the|in their synagogues for common worship and 
consequences its unqualified fulfilment entails. | mutual edification, but lived together in a com- 
The writer believes that plain speaking is !mon and close neighborhood, with natural 
needed on this subject! and, whilst desiring to | relations between the two classes, and a simple, 
plead with the negligent in Christian love, he | spontaneous dependence of each upon the other. 
would that they might very seriously consider | Left to themselves, the poor were oblized to 
whether they are not robbing God of his due, | resort to new means of communication with their 
und their own souls of much spiritual benefit,| more favored fellows of Israel’s name. “A/d 
by withholdiog from Him what may cost them ! isolation,” says Matthew Browne, io his own 
something, but which is, unquestionably, their italies, * al! isolation is a malcing of little hells!” 
reasonable service. So it wrought with the Hebrews in the great 
Is there not still left amongst us a measure | metropolis. The poorer synagogues of the Con- 
at least of that deep and fervent love to Christ | tinent forwarded their dependent members, for 














vud to his cause which so characterized our; relief, to London, as their residence, or as a_ 


forefathers, whom neither fifes nor imprison-! stage on their way, pilgrim-like, to our shores. 
went could deter from attending their meetings? | Hundreds of poor foreigners, ignorant of the 
Is the burning zeal of other days no more to be | language, homeless and houseless, with no means 
found within our borders? Have those cour- | of self-support, crowded the Jewish quarter in 
ageous and dedicated ones who feared no evil,! the heart of this centre of the world’s wealth. 
but whose hearts were fixed, trusting in the|The Hebrew population was estimated, last 
Lord, left no successors? And are we indeed | year, at 55,900, and has not, probably, ranged 
becoming, as a people, faint and feeble in our: much below those figures during the brief 
allegiance and service to our God. | period of their new Relief Arrangewent. The 
Whilst freely availing ourselves of every in- foreign element largely predominated. Some 
creased facility now offered for Scriptural in- | estimate of the proportion of widows and father- 
etruction, end of all other means really calculated ' Jess children may be drawn from the fact, that 
to promote our spiritual growth, may we never for- | 10,000 of the former and 25,000 of the latter 
yet the ancient landmarks, never lose faith in the | are already enrolled upon the books of their 
cirect iufiuence, guidance, and teaching of the | Guardians of tne Poor. 
Holy Spirit, or the high privilege of communion | The removal of the rich from their vicinity 
with God through Him ; but rather be willing | left the poor to avail themselves of begging 
to be stirred up to greater diligence in the at-| pleas or begging letters. They planted them- 
tendance of a// our meetings fur worship and] selves at the duors of warehouses, counting- 
discipline. rooms, or bankiug-offices, with an importunity 
Many can testify that a rich and continued | not to be denied ; or they forwarded epistles of 
blessing has been bestowed upon them, buth|a most urgent and piteous tenor: and to both 
outwardly and spiritually, io thus giving up to| forms of appeal the pious and prosperous Jew 
the ealls of duty; and how many have had to| promptly accorded a favorable reply. So the 
deplore a neglect of these meetings as the first relationship was re established, which his re- 
steps in declension, which, abating their love to| moval to the West End had disturbed. But 
God and their joy in his courts, has Jed them | effects soon followed which revealed a disastrous 
downward in the path of unfaithfuluess and| error. The more the rich yielded and gave, the 
sorrow.—J. D. more importunate and exacting the poor became. 
ere Beggars’ cries and beggars’ létters multiplied 
Let a young man resolve that he will never} and swarmed, like the flies and frogs of Egypt. 
cross the threshold of a theatre; let bim deter- Pauperism increased. To prevent this, as well 
mine,as Amos Lawrence did at the age of four |as to remember and relieve the poor, was the 
teen, when there were no temperance societies} question which Hebrew charity had to meet. 
to help him, that he will run no risks with the] The first step was the appointment of a Board 
of twenty-nine Guardians of the Poor, to 
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represent the conference of the three syna-' has found reason to rejoice in the prompt and 


gogues of the city and the wealth of their com- 
munion. This board was subdivided into 
general branches of inquiry and relief, with 
special departments for strangers, for widows 
and orphans, for the sick, the unemployed, Xe. 
They provided also for a corps of additional 
volunteers, in case of epidemics or unusual calls 
for aid. 
oficials or hirelings. The wisest and best of 
their people volunteered, or were selected, for 
the sacred service. It was a religious trust; 
and its representatives and agents were called 
to it, or called for it, “in God.” There was to 
be no longer isolation, separation, estrangement ; 
but, rather, proximity, union, friendship. 
Again, in opening their office, in receiving 
and visiting the applicants for relief, the same 
personal element of religion and humanity ap- 
pears. The poor were invited, encouraged, 
urged to come, before they beeame bezzars or 
paupers, and lest they shoald become such. 


the person of the poor brother or sister, the | 


} 


wholesome sanitary faith of the Hebrew Guar- 
dians never allowed an applicant towppear with 
uuclean hands, face, or bedy, or to rewain in 
an unclean tenement. 
for the 


rooms, f 


Bath-tickets were ready 
first, and another house, or suite of 


y 
or 


Nor were the Guardians to be mere | 


Wu i) the almshouse. 
With all the respect shown for the home and | 


| provident, brotherly and paterval, kindness of 
his ‘ co-religionists,” as they style themselves so 
justly. But when the Guardians fiud that the 
applicants must remain where they are, if their 
investigations reveal real merit aud real want, 
aid to any needed amount is forthcoming at 
once. 

They meet the applicant at first with a wel- 
come. They believe every story which is at.all 
probable, till facts oblige them to set it aside; 
and, in all instances, when no other alternative is 
left, their charity flows towards the worthy poor 
in swift, sure, and swelling streams. No fur- 
ther time is to be lost; and the only rule or 
measure to be applied is that of the necessity of 
the ease. They do not ask, How little can you 
get along with? They do not adopt a fixed rate 
for every recipient; nor are they guilty of the 
folly of setting some narrow bound, within 
which the poor must content themselves, or yo 
They know nothing of tha 





miserable policy which views the poor with 
suspicion and aversion, doles out scanty alms to 


| those who beg the londest or deceive the mos, 
land tov often overiovks the honest and humble 
| sufferers, who had rather perish than mix with 


the last, at the expense of the Guar- 


dians; who insis‘ed upon the use of these tick- | 


ets, aud removal to suitable apartments, before 
aliordivg any other relief The Guardians 


we ae - 
challenze the most jealous and vigilant seratiny 


4 


: 
=< 


to discover a singk 


instanee of their overlook 
ecting, or failing to relieve, a worthy 
poor individual or family. Not that they always 
give. But fall records are kept iu every case ; 
aud the Board can prove from their books, that, 
if they did not yield at times to the request of 
the pour, it was heeause a better course sucvest- 
ed itself—a better method. at once, of remov. 
ing want and of preventing pauperism. 
best proof that this is well done we find in the 
report, so honorable to the Jewish Guardians 
that, whenever the poor are thus denied their 
request, or, rather, are put in the way of help- 


. 


S> nes 


ing themselves, they are as well pleased as if the | 


alms had been bestowed. Ia other words, the 
treatinent they reevive is so straightforward and 
sincere, that they see, with the (iuardians, how 
much better it is to!ook elsewhere, to resources 


of their own or of their friends and kindred, | 
if 
a jour . ° , raga 3] ld } » sed ] > 
jJouruey or Voyage shouid be proposed, the | 
Guardians cheerfully give or loan the necessary | 
' 


1 . . . 
than to draw upon official charity-funds. 


tucans, 
they 
believe, is their rule in every worthy instance. 
And many a freshly-arrived and hardly-pressed 


| yields substantial r lief, to look to you, aud 


beggars and rauk with paupers. “1 dread 
ceiving the first half dollar,” said an overseer, 
once, in Baltimore. “ Make it five or ten do!- 
lars; and tell tre poor creature, to whom it 


+ 


ue 


| you alone, under God, when it is gone, if the 


| oceasion for it remains,” 
treply, “¢and you will have nothing to fear.” 


would be the [lebrew 
A 
widow cries, “1 must break up my family: [ 
eannot keep my children together. My busband 


is gone: our little ones ave so many, | mast 


send them to the asylum, or let strangers adopt 
them.” » “ God 
; your husband; your offspring are our wards; 


“No,” say the Guardians: is 


their mother’s side is the best asylum; no home 


. \ 
The 


'eost ?” 


is so good as yours for them.” “ But,” she 
pleads, “how can [ afford it ?”—“ What will it 

—“ A pound sterling, it my be, a week.” 
—“‘ We will gladly find that for you,” is their 


e 9°? 


reply. This condition, however, is always in- 
sisted upon,—‘ Your children must attend 
ischool.” ‘The mother cheerfully consents and 


faithfully complies. Tire schools are free, aod, 
when school-going days are over, the best of 
places are fouod for their “ wards;” and the 
Guardians continue to wateh over them with 
parental solicitude and affection, till, at 2 suite- 
ble age, they are received into the synagogue, 
Many a fatherless child rises, in this way, to 


Often they add eagugh to prevent} eminence and usefulness in the futare adminis- 
auxiety or suffering when the poor arrive whither | tration of the faith and humanity of his fathers, 
recommend them to remove: this, we|or takes her honored aed happy place among the 


|dauchters of Israel. 


Not merely children, but every young man 


foreigner—exile and wanderer on the earth—iand young woman, is made to partake of this 
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all. embracing guardianship of the Hebrew sys-|the convalescent, the feeble, or any under his 
tem. An important additional means of relief | treatment, require ; which is issued in due time, 
comes ia the form of loans under five pounds | whatever it may be. The cost is considerable, 
(twenty-five ur thirty dollars), without interest, | and so is the effect. “ Better give up some of 
and of larger loans at fair rates. The loan-|our dispensaries,” says Dr. Stallard, “and open 
offices are governed by the rules in Deuteronomy, | sick kitchens instead.” And every one who has 
and resembles our pawners’ bank, and the monts | had occasion to lament the want of wholesome 
de pié‘é of Europe. Marriage portions, gra- | and suitable food, more than even of medicine, 
tuities to the poor for festive occasions, and | for the sick poor, must agree with him as to the 
burial grants, are common everywhere with|importance of our borrowing this admirable 
“the chosen people.” One touching feature | feature, which the Baroness conducts with a 
they can proudly claim as their own: when a| generous heart and an open purse. 

won is about to become a mother, no matter}; To sum up, in closing, a few leading features 
how humble or little known she may be, her|of the system: First, it is one of personal de- 
neigibors conyratulate her on God’s great peed: votion to the well-being of man and the highest 
ness, assure her of their sympathy, and pledge, | in! terests of society. The Jewish Guardians of 
with words never known to be broken, what-|the Poor are drawn from their most influential 
ever cheer or succor she may require. The | and intelligent members. Men and women of 
consequence is, more children are favorably | the best culture, ability, and rank gladly volun- 
ushered into the world, and, from this and kin- | teer their services as prin cipals or assistants. 
dred eure afterwards, a larger proportion of in-| Next, the whole spirit is that of conjidence 
fants reach the age of five in health and strength, | and respect, as well as of affection, towards 
with this “peculiar pe op! e,” than with any | the ¢ ‘aimant of their bounty. However lowly, 





others upon the globe. Similar pains produce | | however poor, he is, still they cheerfully con- 
equal edvantages upon the gencral duration of | fess the equal, the neighbor and brother, of the 
mature life with the Hebrews jlufty and the rich. He must be so peonens 


‘ 


One person weekly, Dr. Stallard estimates, |and sv treated as not to lose sight of this him- 
dies of starvation in London! Such a thieg is|self. The crowning aim is to preserve and 
wholly unkuown under the Jewish administra- | strengthen the sentiment of self-respect. De- 
tion ; while imposture, be ‘egary, crime from the | |spondency or despair, even any approach to 
pressure of want, and pauperism in all its forms, | andue self-distrust and self-depreciation, de- 
are ¢ effectually prevented. § Sub committees have | stroys the best hope of human peace and im- 
special charge of the eke. infirm, aged, and! provement. 

“casual” poor, They forbid and prevent all} Again, the whole plan is grounded upon a 
resort to almshouses, we rkh ouses, Or the like;} religious faith in “ the God of their fathers.’ 
aud, thouch their own charities are extended to} Rich aud poor alike depend on that Will which 
all the dispetsaries, hospitals, and benevolent! at once divides and unites them. So they ean 
institutions of Christian London, yet they pre-/ live and work together in humility and in hope, 
fer their own provisions for their own depen-| neither unduly exalted nor und luly dey sensed. 
dents. Old age is held in especial esteem. | One God, one Law, one Love,—admit tha it, and 
t 
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None o f the natural shocks that flesh is heir to, | eve ry thing else follows of itself. 
The Ministry at Large in Boston bas, for 
"Misc ially erat ful are their arrangements | more than forty years, been pursuing a series of 
for the sick. Medical men, and their allies of| measures closely resembling those here de- 
the volunteer comwittee, are always ready. Not!seribed. This mission, inspired by the elo- 
only drugs, medicines, wines, and eordials are | quence? of Channing and sustained by the labors 
supplied, but all the nameless necessary appurte- lof Tuckerman, was pre eminently due to the 
nances of the hospital or sick chamber. All] practical piety and philanthropy of Henry 
common calls are sure of prompt and effectual| Ware. As pastor of the church in Hanover 
attention; while in case of epidemics, like | Street, and a resident of that section of the city, 
Asiatic cholera, the latent organizing force is| he yearned to render his miuistry serviceable to 
sufficient to cover the field at once with nurses, |the poor not enrolled in his or in any of our 
watchers, or assistants, with special wupalies te in| parishes. They passed him daily in the streets ; 
ample variety and abundance. The Baroness | they toiled and rested, suffered and sinned, per- 
of Rothschild provides, et Ler own expense, a chance, beneath the shadow of his church-walls, 
sick-kitchen, to furnish food to fifty poor patients —ales ! only a shade upon their path. His 
every day. A graduated pup sil of the girls’ free |own flock sufficed not for his sacred charge. 
Hebrew schools is chief cook. Under her an Here were neighbors to be loved and served 
sixteen other young Jewesses, training in turn |and saved, as himself and as his own. With a 
for future skillund usefulness. In the morning, | noble band of young men and women to second 
the physician sends in his orders for beef-tea,|his endeavors, he established the Ministry at 
broth, arrow-rovt, jelly, or whatever the sick, Large. Two years later, Dr. Tuckerman 
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entered the field with a zeal and devotion which esdantanagrtlnaparsecctaenes 
have secured for him the credit that was really FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 
due to Mr. Ware. From its commencement to| Having been interested in reading the several 
the present hour, the aim has been to introduce | articles that have appeared in Friends’ Intelli- 
into the charities of Boston, and of every place| gencer relating to First-day Schools, I have 
provided with this ministry, all the best features | felt that a little tribute was due from me. Hav- 
of the Hebrew system in the great metropolis. | ing had the privilege of witnessing the opera- 
The visits from house to house; the bounties of | tion of one of those schools, (being a co-labor- 
the poor’s purse ; the chapel movements, with | er,) and beholding the influence on the minds 
all their schools and services; the two lead-|of the children, and the interest that they 
ing branches of the “Society for the Preven-| themselves take in assembling, together with a 
tion of Pauperism” and the “ Provident Asso- | willinguess to be instructed in the ability that 
ciation,” with the network of complementary lis given, it seems to me (to say the least) that 
and subsidiary instrumentalities introduced by | it isa Divine calling, and a want in our Society 
the Ministry at Large, or yet to spring from it, | that needs to be supplied. 
—these give an outline of what we trust may be | Truly may we adwit, as has been said by 
combined hereafter in a wellarranged and! T. W., that parents are the proper guardians of 
amply endowed and amended Poor-law Admin- | their children, and it would be cause of great 
istration, not for this city alone, but ultimately | congratulation, if parents generally were careful 
for our whcle country. | to collect their children together on First-days, 
—— | iu order to impart to them religious instruction, 
For Prien !s’ Iutelligencer. and to tell them of their experience in best 
In the obituary column of last week is regis-| things. But have we not cause to believe this 
tered the death of another youth!ul member of. great duty is in many instances neglected ? 
Green street Mouthly Meeting, Mary K. Hen-| Having nothing in our Society government to 
zey. Itis not our object to add a laudatory | require this dedication, only by recommenda- 
notice, but we feel impelled to express the de-. tion, many think themselves too weak, and this 
sire that the repeated removals among our be- | weakness is transmitted from one geueration to 
loved young people may have the effect to en-' another, uutil Friends’ principles are lost sight 
courage their companions to “ buy the Truth,” | of, and many glide imperceptibly away. But 
which is of more value than gold, and abuud-! our First day schools will have a tendency to 
antiy more to be desired than five gold. Our create an equilibrium. Where all meet on ove 
beloved young friend, we believe, was one who common base, and for one general cause, there 
had in a great degree kept her garments “un-' is a sympathy felt, and that sccial feeling will 
spotted from the world,” and in the few days of be drawn out, whereby all will begin to realize 
suffering allotted her, she had not to contend ; this great truth, that they are the children of 
with the remorse consequent upon evil-dving. one common Father, and that they are secking 
Like several others near her age, who have one common interest, each other's good, and the 
been removed within a short period, she had! salvation of the immortal part. 
much to attach her to this life. An only | A ciéoperation of the parents and those of 
daughter of fond parents, a favorite in a large religious experience is much needed, to encour- 
circle of relatives and friends, she had just fin- | age children to lay hold of religious instruction. 
ished her scholastic course and was prepared | And the more we meet together for this pur- 
for the useful life which appeared to be opening | pose, the greater ability will be given to act 
before her. Her feelings responded to the calls; under a Divine influence; and the inflowing 
of suffering humanity, aud she promised to be! of Divine love will spread from vessel to vessel, 
an efficient laborer in this field. She has been! until there is a bubbiing up of the pure waters 
taken from it all, and we think the great so. of life, and ability given to administer whole- 
lemnity which overspread the unusually large | some instruction. 
vathering at the time of ber funeral, and the! In addition to Scripture lessons, which meet 
impressive testimonies borne on that occasion, | my approval, there will be those, experienced 
may be accepted as an earnest that it is well!in the school of Christ, who will be evabled to 





with her,—* well with the child.” A. |tell wnat the Lord hath done for them, and 
eR how he led them along in their tender years, 
BE MASTER, AND NOT MASTERED. which no doubt would mect with a response in 


It is not by regretting what is irreparable | many a young mind. Strength would be given 
that true work is to be done, but by making the | to surmount difliculties that seem to the young 
best of what we are. It is not by complaining | and inexperienced to be insurmountable, and all 
that we have not the right tools, but by using | would be comforted and all be edified. We 
well the tools we have. The wise and manly | know that early impressions are the strongest. 
way is to look our disadvantages in the face, | Hence the responsibility resting on parents and 
aud sce what can be made of them. guardians, to bring up the children in a proper 
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manner—to direct them to the Fountain of 
eternal truth. The wise Solomon has left on 
record the following saying: “Train up a child 
in the way he should go, and when he is old he 
will not depart from it.” If we concede this, 
should we not be in earnest? Should we not 
come up together as much as practicable—the 
parents with the children and the children with 
the parents? In unity there is strength. And 
letus see if there is not a work for each to do; 
remembering the great truth, “ he that watereth 
himself also shall be watered ;” and I believe 
there would be opened a fountain of life that 
would *‘ well up unto eternal life.” J.M.S. 
West Branch, 12th mo. 9th, 1867. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 21, 1867. 





| 
Note.—Contributors will please take notice 

that, to insure the publication of an article, the 

name of the writer must be given to the Edit 


ors, although it may not be neccessary that it 
should be made public. 


—~+—~<er — 


Pustic Cuarity.—aAt this inclement season 
we are reminded on every hand of the need of 
remembering “ the poor.” 


The philanthropist 
is importuned for relief by many who appear 
to be aware that the chilling blasts which con 
geal the rivulets of the material world have 
the effect upon the sensitive heart to cause the 
streams that emanate from the genial fouatain 
of charity to flow more freely. Unhappily the 
gross impositions practiced by a class who 
would rather beg than work, and who expend 
the means thus obtained in a wanner repulsive 
to virtue and honor, leads to an embarrassment 
which often occasions the objects of real charity 
Sull 
there are many who in this uncertainty feel 
that if they err, “it is better that it should be 
oa the side of mercy.” 


to be turned aside with the impostors. 


The evil of profes, 
sional begging continues to claim the serious 
consideration of the generous and humane, and 
many efforts have been, and are being made to 
remedy it. Benevolent associations exist not 
only within the various religious circles but 
also irrespective of sectarian bounds; and many 
intelligent men and women, especially the latter, 
devote much time in endeavoring to ascertain 
the real wants of those upon whom charity is 
bestowed, and to find employment for such as 
have strength and health to labor. 
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Many Friends are to be found among these 
self sacrificing workers, although the Soeiety 
provides for its own members who may require 
pecuniary aid. It is one of the most striking 
and beautiful features of the discipline of the 
Society of Friends that the necessities of the 
poor are to be relieved, and “they assisted in 
such business as they are capable of.’ Where 
this advice or requirement is not carried out en- 
tirely, we believe it may not be the fault of the 
Society, so much as the shrivking of individu- 
als from allowing their pressing needs to be 
known. We honor a disposition to maintain 
an independence by self-support; but when 
untoward circumstances cluster, as sometimes 
they will, it then becomes the privilege of 
those who have it in their power to realize the 
truth of the Scripture text that “he who gives 
to the poor lends to the Lord.” In connection 
with this subject we present our readers this 
week with a Review of “London Pauperism 
among the Jews and Christians,” and a sketch 
of the Jewish system of public relief, by C. F. 
Barnard, from the Christian Examiner. 


The frequent receptien of communications 
giving an account of meetings in different parts 
of the country, for the commingling of Friends, 
old and young, for the purpose of intellectual 
and spiritual improvement, leaves no doubt that 
there isan awakening in the minds of many 
to the necessity of individual as well as Society 
effort, to support the noble testimoniés of Truth 
with which we asa people have been entrusted. 
We rejoice in the call to labor, for verily “the 
fields are white unto harvest.” The mountain 
around which too many have pitched their tents 
The 
command has been given to “ move forward” — 
1 


has been encompassed ‘‘long enough.” 
to no longer rest in the labors of our fathers, 
which will avail no more than the claim of the 
people formerly, who called Abraham their 
father, yet did not the works of Abraham. One 
generation passeth and another cometh,—the 
responsibilities of the latter are no less than 
those of the former. They who were faithful 
to the word nigh in the heart, performed the 
work of their day and passed on to a higher 
and purer life. Those who are now upon the 
stage of action are alike called to follow the 
guide which “ leads into all Truth.” Weare not 
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to look backward, but forward ; to press onward|on this continent, they have always advocated 


“towards the mark for the prize; and unless and practiced a liberal and just policy towards 


: — ; igi The eff f Wm. Penn for 
t= he steadily hk : the Aborigines. The efforts of Wm. Pent 
Ce ner ee ee Sees the benefit of the tribes residing within the 


to miss our way and be involved in mist and present limits of the State of Pennsylvania, have 
darkness. It is, therefore, a deep concern with) received the admiration of the world. These 
us that in- the various efforts which are now| efforts have been continued by the Socicty to 
being made to arouse from a state of lethargy the present time. Our Records show, that, in 


‘ . the winter of 1795-96, a delegation of our peo- 
d lukewaranes ye tm! t single 7 ; eller Re: 7% 
— rmness, the oye may be bept single ple waited upon the President of the United 


tothe Light, that the labor required may be] States. and also on the Secretary of State, 
clearly discerned, and that nothing may be] under whose particular care the Indians at that 
allowed to weaken onr faith in the all-sufficiency | time were, acquainting them with the concera 
of the grace of God, as it is suffered to operate of our Religious Society for the instruction of 
the Indians in the cultivation of their lands, 
and in other subjects which would tend to 
i their comfort and improvement, civilization and 
lasting. enlightenment. The President, George Wash- 

Marriep, at Senninate: tet on the 12th of | Sto" then in Philadelphia, assured the dele- 
Niath month, 1867, at the house of Jease Blackburn, | £24100, that the benevolent objects of the 
Cuas. G. Cueaver, son of Wm. and Keziah Cleaver, | Friends, as thus set forth, were fully approved 
(deceased,) to Manta Buacksurn, daughter of Jesse| by him. The Secretary of State also approved 
und Edith Blackburo. Jot the objects of Friends, and manifested a de- 

Diep, on the 17th of Tenth month, 1867, Exiza H. | sire = co-operate with the Society in promot- 
CRANDELL, aged nearly 69 years. | ing the Indians’ welfare. In pursuance of the 


in the hearts of the children of men, to cleanse 
from sin avd preserve in the way of life ever- 








e . e " « oe 
, Suddenly, on the 7th of Twelfth month, 1867, | designs and concern of Friends thus officially 
at Bordentown, N.J., Aaron Betnances, in his 85th approved, the Society preeeeded, at their own 
year: a member of Chesterfield Mouthly Meeting, N.J. | expense to erect wills* at Waupighkannetta, 
; Bes . Yea » . ao i os — | tn 
i in B iltimore, Md., on the 7th of Twelfih | and schools at that place at Lewistown, on the 
month, 1867, JonaTHAN SHOEMAKER. ana * , : . S 
<0 Auglaize River, and other places in the State 
Peal _FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. of Ohio, and at Cattaraugus and Alleghany, in 
The Executive Committee appointed at the recent ithe State of New York. Our records show, 
Conference are requested to mect in the Monibly | hat f mee "hief t t into the mills at 
Meeting Room, Race St., on Sixth-day afternoon, | that one of the ( — wens we - og 
Waupaghkannetta, for the purpose of obtaining 





Twelfth month 27:h, at 3 o’cluck. 


Wa. W. Bivpts, Clerk. [instruction in the management of them, ia 
<cpsusinaiiiinias i ae cit 
FRIENDS’ FUEL ASSOCIATION. | which he succeeded, and they were placed 


A meeting of this organization will be held this; ¥eder his charge. In 1804, under the super- 
(Seventh-day) evening, 12th mo. 21st, at 8 o'clock. | intendence of the person placed among the I[n- 
Jos. M. Truman, Jn, Clerk. dians, by the Friends, there were rais« d on one 
MEMORIAL OF ‘?un soctery or FRIENDS IN a sonenenee at —— oe - ee 
F aa toons zits ' ’ “NDS IN| tables and cther productions of the girden aud 
REGARD TO THE INDIANS. | field, and a number of swine; and the young 
To the President of the United States, the} Indian women had learned to spin and knit; 
Secretaries of War and of the Interior, the }and when the report was made, 2d month 4th, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and the Mem- | 1805, these young Indians were knitting yarn 
bers of the Senate and Mouse of Representa- | of their own spinning. In 1822, a tract of 
tives, the fullowing memorial in relation to the | land was purchased adjoining the Indian Res- 
Aborigines of our country, respectfully repre- | ervation at Waupaghkannetta, covtaining 214 
sents, that the memorialists are members of the acres, on which the necessary buildings had 
Religious Society of Friends, commonly called | been erected for a school house, and a dwelling 
Quakers, aud are representatives, now assem-| house for the superintendent and his family. 
bled iu Conference in the City of Baltimore, of | About twenty acres of the land were cleared, 
the Six Yearly Meetings, or geveral Assem-| and under cultivation, lesseniug the cost of 
blies of our People, whose members reside in 


transporting provisions. This improvement 
the States of New York, V New Jersey ss ae - The 
States of New York, Vermont, New Jersey, ! gave great satisfaction to the Indians. he 


Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, | mills were in good running order, uuder the 
Vnio, Indiana, Llinois, Michigan and Lowa, | management of an Indian. 

and in the District of Columbia. For a very ; 
long period, the Society of Friends, from sym- 
pathy with suffering humanity, has been 
deeply interested in the Indians of our Coun-| __ ; nineties 

try. Since the first settlement of the Friends * Grain will and saw mill. 


Members of the Society, under a religious 
coneern, went to reside amongst them in Ohto 
and New York, to instruct them in agricultural 


ere ——— (me 
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According to the census returns, the policy 





pursuits, the mechanic arts, household econ- 
omy, and school learning; and these labors tat has been pursued towards these Indians, 
were continu.d, with marked and very satisfac-|has reduced their numbers from 400,764, 
tory evidences of improvement. ‘Those tribes | which was their population in 1850,* to 831,. 
in Ohio, to whom our care had been extended, | 093 which was their population in 1860,7 be- 
have since gone, or been removed west of the | ing a decrease 1n the intervening period of ten 
Mississippi River; and those at Cattaraugus | years, of 69,671, or more than one-sixth of all 
and Alleghany, have become so advanced in | the Indians that existed in our country at the 
civilization and enlightenment, as no longer to | time the census of 1850 was taken! 
need our assistance and care. | But, this is now past. All we can do with 
These simple facts are presented, in order | these facts, startling though they be, is to make 
that you may see that our concern is one of | them a basis from which to plead for a change 
long stacding, and that you may judge of its! of policy, and to draw from them lessons of ex- 
character and its depth. This long continued , perience and instruction as guides for the fu- 
and active connection with the Indians, and the! ture. The future is still left to us; and al- 
personal acquaintance and affectionate friend-| though fears exist in contemplating it, hopes 
ship of our ancestors with some of the promi-jrise superior to them. As, in the practice of 
nent Chiefs, as Red Jacket, Little Turtle, Five | continued cruelty upon an individual, a point 
Medals, Corn Planter, and others, have caused may be reached in his injured physical system, 
us to continue to be close observers of the from which the most unremitted subsequent 
events affecting their condition, trom that time ' kindness canvot restore him, nor the most as- 
to the present. We have /e/t much, but have siduous nursing and attention prevent his going 
seen no way for efficient action. The picture down to av untimely grave; so, continued in- 
of the treatment of these people, os drawn in justice, wrongs, outrages and cruelties, prac- 
the Annual * Reports of the Commissivners of ticed by a powerful nation upon a weak people, 
Indian Affairs” for the last six years, in the may be carried to such an extent, that restora- 
“ Defence of Commissioner Bogy,” the ‘ Let- | tion is impossible, and nothing remain but ulti- 
ters of the Sceretaries of War avd Interior on mate extermination or extinction. 
the Fort Phil Kearney Massacre,’’* the ‘‘ Let-! But, we rejoice to believe, this point is by 
ter of the Secretary of the Interior of July no weans reached in regard to the Indians. 
13th, 1867, communicating information touch- There is great ground for hope, that by the 
ing the origin and progress of Indian hostilities government pursuing a kind, just, and liberal 
on the Frontier,’{ and the “ Report on the policy towards them in future, they may be 
Condition of the Indian Tribes,” by Senator preserved and enlightened ; and in order that 
Doolittle, Chairman of the Joint Special Com- such humane policy may be inaugurated to- 
mittee of the two Houses of Congress, Jan. wards them, is the vbject of this earnest and 
26th, 1867, is one which we do not feel called solemn appeal on their behalf. 
upon to characterize. We have viewed it over. A great amount of evidence is afforded by 
aud over, with doable sorrow. Sorrow for the the Reports and Documents hereinbefore 
poor, oppressed, withering Indian: sorrow for enumerated which you have published, that 
the Government that fails to afford him better the Indians are highly capable of civilization 
protection ; fails to comply with the terms of and enlightenment, and of conducting agricul- 
the most solemn treaties, and whose officers, tural, mechanical and manufacturing pursuits, 
agents, and employees, practice such injustice, when properly instructed, protected and influ- 
cruelty and wrong upon them, es we find there enced, not only sufficient for their own support, 
recorded in so great a number of instances. but to have a surplus. 
And then, the sad consequences that follow, in| The following interesting picture of the In- 
the destruction of these poor people! As! dian character, drawn by Hon. Juhn J. San- 
pathetically stated by one of their number,’ born, . ee Indian Commissioner, and pub- 
“ Fifty years ago, our numbers were many.' lished by government, has much in it which is 
Once, we covered this great continent. From highly suggestive and encouraging : 
Kast to West, and from North to South, was} “Seen in their native state,” he says, “and 
the Red Man’s Country, and the Red Man’s before they have been brought i in contact with 
home. Yv-day we are few in number. We! civilized men, the Indians have many of the 
are fast dwindling away :—falling ihe the | noblest traits. They have great love for fame 








leaves of the forest, to rise no more.” { and glory; great contempt for suffering and 
* Senate Ex. Docs. Nos. 15 and 16, a Congress, | death; and not one element in their nature 
2d session. that will lead them, under any circumstances, 


_t Senate Ex. Does. No. 13, 40th Congress, Ist ses- | to submit to any form or condition of slavery. 


sion. 

: e ave quite correct and philosophical 
} Letter from Enmegahbowh, of Minnesota, an In- They have quite correct and p P 
dian Missionary, to one of your present Memorial- * Census of 1850, page 94. 


ists. t Census of 1860, pages 135 and 136. 
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ideas of government and of laws; all havea 
belief in a future state, where the conditions 
will depend upon conduct during earthly exist- 
ence: they have good powers of thought and 
reason, and nota few of each tribe have the 
rare faculty of oratory. Are there not suffi 
cient traits and elements of character here, by | 
proper influence and training, to develop into 
a noble civilized race? They seem to be, in| 
no respect, inferior to our European ancestors, 
at and previous to the invasion of Casar.— 
They are savage and nomadic; so were the 
European races, They are warlike and brave ; | 
so were the European races ; perhaps the latter | 
were less so. They are superstitious and re- | 
ligious ; so were the European races. They are! 
revengeful ; so were the European races: and ' 
there seems to be nothing in their nature or | 
condition to preelude them from civilization, | 
that might not be found in the nature and 
disposition of our ancestors, except that our 
ancestors, when overrun and erushed by the 
Roman power, submitted to the condition of 
slavery; whereas this race will all die free, 
rather than live slaves. It is therefore to be 
fairly concluded, when this race is compared 
with any of those who, from a state of barbar- 
ism, have risen to civilization, that we find | 
them in no respect inferior, and that there is 
nothing in the natural organization and condi- 
tion of the Indians to preclude them from eiv- | 
ilization and mental culture. But, if their 
natural organization and condition do not pre- 
clude them from civilization and general devel- 
opment, then we must be pursuing un erroneous 
pricy, or failing to earry a policy which is 
sound in itself into effect. Vor, the result has | 
been, to drive an independent and lordly race 
into the condition of dependents and beggars; 
to convert generous, grateful, and noble spirits, | 
into craven, bitter, and degraded souls; to de- 
grade and destroy the man, and cultivate and 
develop the fiend.”* 

Witness the advancing condition of the rem- | 
nant of the once powerful Confederation of the | 
Six Nations, in the State of New York, as ex- 
hibited in the several late reports of the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs. In his report of | 
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the education of their children; and, as their 
location is such as to give them the benefit of 
the common school system of the State of New 
York, they are not slow to avail themselves of 
the privilege, there being twenty-three schools 
umong them, containing eight hundred and 
seventy-two scholars, out of a population of 
under four thousand, a larger proportion of 
scholars to the total population than obtains in 
most white communities. Notwithstanding 
the ravages of the small-;ox among the ‘Tona- 
wandas, by which forty-four persons died, the 
average number of births in the agency, for the 
past year, has exceeded the deaths,’* so that 
the whole population is increasing.” 

Governor Fenton, of the State of New York, 


‘in his last annual messaye to the Legislature, 


says: “These Indians in the State of New 
York, living upon reservations, have steadily 
increased in population for the last twenty- 


five years, without being indebted to immigra- 
| tion for the result. This growth of the 4 bor- 


iginal race is opposed to the theory of their 


‘final extinetioa; and their gradual improve- 
, Q 


ment in intelligence and thrift, even induces 
the hope, that whenever they shall have con- 
formed to the usages of civilized people in re- 
spect to the marriage relation, they will be pre- 
pared to receive their lands, now held in com- 
mon, as individual property, and the principal 
of their annuities. The motives which incite 
men to acquire wealth and inheritance for 
their familics would then operate in the In- 
diaus with appropriate effect, and they might 
firly receive and assume all the privileges and 
duties of the citizen.’ + 

These facts aud conclusions are of great in- 


_ terest and siguificance, in the present condition 


of the Indian question among the tribes west 
of the Mississippi. We desire that our ‘ gov- 
ernment may calmly weigh the result of the 
experiment of kind treatment and fostering 
care of the Indians in Western New York. 
There are enouvh thousands of these Indians 
to make the experiment of real value ; and the 
more so, because they have been, and are, 
divited into separate bunds—mini«ture nation- 
alities—encompassed about with destructive 


last year he says: “ For the most part, these | influences, in addition tothe inherent tendency 
people (the Indians of New York) are indus-|in small communities to become extinct from 
trious and intelligent in the eare of their) the intermarriage of blood relations, and to 


farms, and sueceed in making a fair living by 
their labor. Of many of them, it may be said, 
they are not surpassed by the whites in the | 
care and diligence with which they parsee | 
their business, or the success which crowns 


lose heart from the numerical weakness of their 
respective communities. If the New York In- 
dians could live and pass the crisis, and begin 
to thrive and to increase in population, steadily 
and permanently, as shown by the reports of 


their effrts, as may be seen at the Annual! the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, by the 
: \ . . . 
Agricultural Fairs which have been instituted | census retifrrs, and by the message of the Gov- 


among them. ; 
_ “These Indians exhibit a great interest in 


* Letter of Secretary of the Interior ; Senate Ex, 
Doc. No. 13, 49th Congress, 1st Session, page 68. 


* Report of Commissioner of Iadian Affairs for 
1866, page 60. 

7 Message of Governor Fenton to the New York 
Legislature, Jau’y 2d, 1867, page 26. 
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ernor of New York, there can be no ground for 
despairing of like results anywhere, where 
kiud treatment and honest regard for their 
rights can be extended to the Indian race, for 
a sufficient length of time to give them faith ia 
the permanence of such a policy.”* 

A change of our Indian policy, on the part 
of the government, being therefore evidently 
demanded by every consideration of humanity, 
justice and Christianity, your memorialists so- 
licit your attention to the four following points, 
which, in their judgment, if faithfuily acted 
upon by those in authority, will secure the 
objects so ardently desired by all who have re- 
gard for the eternal priociples of right and 
justice—the dictates of Christianity. 

First —To restore peace between the In- 
dians aud the government upon the most fair, 
just, and liberal terms to them, so as to be 
likely to secure from all the tribes, their faith- 
ful observance of the stipulations entered into. 
N. G. Taylor, tae present Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, in his report to Congress, dated 
July 12th, 1867, says: “ We can have all we 
want from the Indians, and peace without war, 
if we so will, with entire security upon all our 
frontiers, and in ail our territorial domain, at 
a cost of less than two days’ expenses of the 
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the benevolent purposes of government, protect 
the Indians in their just rights, and secure 
them from the intrusion of the whites upon 
their reservations, or injury and abuse from the 
frontier settlers. 

Fourth.— Assign to the Indians a number of 
fertile tracts of well-watered couutry, as perma. 
nent reservations, to be solemnly secured to them 
forever, and of ample dimensions for the liberal 
accommodation of the whole number of Indians 
in all the Western Territories, to which the 
Indians shall be invited, and, by being liberally 
furnished there with food, and all the necessa- 
ries of life, dduced to remove, and upon which 
all shall ultimately be collected who wish to 
retain their tribal character. There, supply 
them well with seeds, stock, farming i:mple- 
ments, and manufacturing tools, and place 
among them, on these reservations, suitable, 
peaceful, eulightened, and conscientious per- 
sons, to instruct them in agriculture, manufac- 
tures, the mechanic arts, and household duties, 
as well as in all the necessary school learning, 
and protect them from the intrusion of ail 
others. Then, in a little time, instead of the 
precarious dependence, as at present, upon the 
buifalo, the deer, and the bear, in the forest, 
for the subsistence of themselves and their fami- 


existing war, to wit, a quarter of a millicn of| lies, they would have the oxea, the sheep, and 


dollars; and in less than one hundred days; 
and this can be done simply by retracing our 
wrong steps, and by doing right.”+ Ob! in the 
name of all that is sacred, let this at one? be 
dene. Let the representatives of a Christian 
nation immediately retrace any wrong steps 
which may lave been taken, and have all their 
transactions and intercourse with these, their 
wards, governed by the strictest principles of 
justice and kindness, and an honest regard for 


the swine in their fields at home, whence they 
‘ean be at any time procured. This is the 
| present condition of the Indians in Western 
New York, as has been already stated in this 
memorial, (and to which statement we particu- 
| larly svlicit attention,) who, but comparatively 
la few years ago, gave no more promise of im- 
provement, or of their present advanced con- 
dition, than do now the various tribes west of 
| the Mississippi river. Here is positive ground 


their rights and interests, for all time to come, so lon which to rest the feeling of great encourage- 


as to restore and preserve the blessings of peace. 

Second.—Let the agents and employees who 
are sent to reside among the Indians, be per- 
sons of high character and strict morality, 
without any regard to party bias; and lct the 
Indians be secured and protected from intru- 
sion and encroachment by white settlers, and 
allow an easy and prompt means of redress for 
wrong and injury inflicted upon them by the 
whites, through the proceedings of a judicial 
tribunal. 

Third.—A difficulty of no sinall magnitude, 
as the publications referred to abundantly 
prove, attends the administration of the affairs 
of the [ndian Bureau. We trust that, in your 
wisdom, some measure may be devised to ren- 
der it more prompt and efficient, to carry out 





* Letter from Asher Wright, the benevolent Mis- 
sionary on the Cattaraugus Reservations, to your 
memorialists, 

t Letter of Secretary of Interior; Senate Ex. Doc. 
No. 13, 40th Congress, 1st Session, page 4. 


ment and hope. 
In conclusion, your memorialists respectfully 
and earnestly crave, that the Great Spirit, in 
whom the Indian trusts, and unto whom the 
white man prays, may so enlighten the under- 
standings, and imbue the hearts of all with 
humanity, justice and mercy, that our people, 
and the remnant of our red brethren, may, in 
all the future, live in harmony, peace, aod 
love, and mutually practice truth, justice and 
kindness towards each other, and thus glorify 
our Father who is in Heaven, and invite a con- 
tinuance of His blessings to us, to our Le loved 
country, and to our posteri'y. Amen. , 
Posrscript.—In promoting the welfare of 
the Indians, and fulfilling the benevolent in- 
tentions of the governmeut towards them, sach 
services as we may be able to render will be 
given without receiving avy pecuniary return, 
from either the nation or the Indians. 
Signed by a number of Friends and by 
Bens. Hattowetn, See'y of Conf. 
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EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE. 
No. ll. 
Dresven, Sept. 17th. 

The kingdom of Prussia, more than any na- 
tion since the Roman, rests for the priaciple 
of its vationality upon war. In Berlin every 
man must serve, and some years of his lite must 
be given to military drill; this drill is very se- 
vere. Since the Nerthers Confederation was 
formed under the lead of Prussia, this rule has 
extended over all the States within its limits, 
aud Hamburgh was groaning under it when I 
was there. Hitherto ita military force has been 
amply made up by the poorer citizens, who were 
paid for their work, but now the richest citizens 
must yield their sons, and they must fight the 
enemies of the Confederation whenever called 
by Prussia. I passed by the drilling ground, 
and saw some of the exercises. They were ter- 
rible to witness. A lady who was with me, and 
who was well acquainted with anatomy through 
the study of Dr. Lewis’ free gymnastics, ex- 

ressed the greatest indignation. I heard that 
in Schleswig-Holstein, which now belongs to 
the Bund, soldiers had hanged themselves be- 
eause they could not perform the exercises re- 
quired by the Prussian drill. Since I came to 
Dresdea [ have seen a young man, (a scu!ptor, 
and the only son of the greatest sculptor here,) 
who was giving promise to excel his father, and 
whose delicate appearance excited my interest. 
I was told that this terrible Prussian law had 
taken him from his studio and put him into 
the barracks for a year, and that in practising 
the exercises, he had broken a blood-vessel in 
his breast. Through the greatest interest, ex 
erted by the King of Saxony and the friends 
of this young artist’s futher, a respite had been 
granted him, for his recovery; the time has 
nearly expired, and he will be obliged to return 
to the exercises, which every one thinks wil 
prove fatal to him. But the Prussian authorities 
are afraid that indulgence wouid lead to relaxa- 
tion of discipline, and rather than ¢his, some 
lives must be sacrificed ; and here is to be sacri- 
fied perhaps the most promising genius in 
Saxony. We know this case, but it shows what 
is happening in huodreds of iustances that 
never meet the world’s ear. 1 was told that 
numbers of professional men were compelled to 
me their professions and live in the barracks 
for three years at their own expense. I cannot 
think that a plan for uniting Germany which 
subjects it to a military despotism, can, in the 
end, be good; but sume say that, as Prussia 
has a public school system that compels every 
child in the kingdom to be educated, and as 
this political compulsion i is modified in its effect 
by the genial methods which intelligence has 


supplied to the actua!? teachers, the future of 


‘ussia must be the development of free insti- 
tutions, 


2 ere 





















I spent one day in the Berlin gallery, which 
is most valuable as a school for general culture, 
and is free to the people, who really do frequent 
it. It forms part of the Museum, which also 
contains a very large sculpture gallery, and a 
great number of antiquities of all kinds, espe- 
cially from Egypt. ‘be buildings themselves 
are elaborate pieces of architecture, frescoed 
within and without by the best modern artists, 
whose works are also in the galleries. This 
Museum was begun by Frederic [I., aud finished 
by Frederic William LV., which facts are duly 
engraved on the outside; but the only work of 
art in Berlin which awakened any feeling in 
we was the Mausoleum at UCharlottenberg, 
erected to the memory of Queen Louiva and 
Frederic William ILL. A full len,sth figure of 
each is carved in marble upon their sareophagi, 
which stands under cover of a little temple 
facing an altar, over which is a statue of Jesus 
on the cross, also in marble, and on each side 
are portrayed in fresco the same king and queen 
kneeling, and offering Him their crowns. B 
the side of each sarcophagus is a candelabra, 
the pedestal of one representing the three 
Fates, that of the other the three Graces, or 
else Faith, Hope and Charity, (1 could not de- 
termine which.) This marble room is lighted 
by colored ylass windows, which pour a violet 
light upon the marble; and as this color is the 
symbol of self-sacrifice, it is in beautiful taste. 
The dust that was once the living bodies of the 
two sovereigns does not lie under the s sarcophagi, 
but under the vestibule, on whose floor are cut 
their names, &c. An old gentleman who was 
present while | was there, and who had seen 
the queen in 1303, said that her likeness was 
perfect. 

I took one day for Potsdam, but hed time to 
see only the New Palace, (built by Frederic the 
Great,) Sans Souci, and the Church of Peace, 
as it is called, which is the place where the 
royal family go for public worship when they 
are at the palaces. There is a room ia the New 
Palace entirely covered with shells,—the walls, 
ceiling and furniture; it is very curious, and 
must have been exceedingly expensive. At 
Sans Souci, we saw the chair in which the great 
Frederic died ; also, the only portrait for which 
he ever sat, and in both palaces were his books, 
in glas3 casos, and articles of furniture that he 
had used. Sans Souci is but one story high, 
but the woods, gardens and orangerie are the 
glory of these palaces; otherwise they are in- 
ferior in the splendor of their ornamentation to 
the French palaces, which seemed to me like 
answers to the spells of Aladdin’s lamp. Theve 
palaces are kept in order at an enormous ex- 
pense, drawn of course from the lower orders of 
suciety, whose labor is coined into the adorn- 
ment of the lives of the few, and who do not 
enjoy these things themselves, though it is true 
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the it they are thrown open to the inspection of 
the people, such as can pay the few groschen 
expected by the servants who show them. My 
guide said that these servants grow rich upon 
the fees, however. If our Americans who come 
to see these things would feel that they too 
could have all this beauty and'splendor, but 
only under the conditions of our constitutional 
equality, giving scope to a free activity of all 
classes of society towards the same end of en- 
joying life with others, European travel would 
2 nothing but good. A young American girl, 
yho had had a traly liberal Christian education, 
shee describing the galleries of Florence in a 
letter, and expressing ecstatic delight in some 
of the finest works of art, and in the fact that 
the human being was permitted to enter into 
the seerets of the Creator so far as to create 
such beauty, exclaimed, “Oh! when | grow 
up, L, too, will give my life to lifting up the 
fee ble minded and enlightening the ignorant.’ 
I have not remembered the exact words, but her 
aspiration impressed me, which was not to make 
beautiful pictures and statues, but to portray the 
highest effect of these for those who could uot 
do it for themselves. To bless humanity, to 
universalize its divinest enjoyments, this is the 
true impuise of art, and evev mechanical art has | 
tunis effect. I look forward to the time when 
the progress of machivery shall save all men 
from swinkiog toil, and leave their energies free 
to do what neither electricity nor the laws of 
gravitation, or any other unintellectual force, is 
competent todo. But the moral and religious 
status of man is not yet such a uvion of power, 
wisdom and love as would make it safe fur him 
to have all the powers of nature at his command. 
It is only when the image of God is produced 
in universal humanity, that individual men 
shall find their word is sterling in nature. 
Here I am in Dresden, where the finest pic- 
_ gallery in the world is thrown open to all 


the people gratis, four days in the week; andj ble to strangers. 


though the luxuries of life are cheaper here than 


anywhere else in the world, perhaps, the govern- | winter. 


ment is felt at every turn. 
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their ‘the inspection off their weakness. These These Saxons, instead of stay- 
ing in their poor homes after the hours of labor 
are over, aud brooding upon their wrongs, are 
beguiled with amusements that lull their anxie. 
ties and preclude revolutionary plans. Energy 
is taken out of their wills by suc means. * Let 
us crown ourselves with rosebuds, fur to-morrow 
we die;” and it would seem that they concern 
themselves little as to what will come to their 
posterity after they do die. It is the true voca- 
tion and highest art of men to make society, and 
a race degenerates when it is not consciously 
doiug this. That which gives life to Americaus 
is this consciousness of waking society, and it 
supplies the want of other means of culture 
which the Germans possess. When they (the 
Germans) shail have added this power to what 
they already have, what a great nation they 
will be! 

Some persone told me that with all my love 
of art, when [ came to Kurope I should feel 
more reconciled to authority and less over-zeal- 
ous for liberty, but it is not so. I see that the 
age of the fine arts has passed away, and there 
is no more creation, because authority, not lib- 
erty, is the spirit of tine time. I am reading 
Hermann Grimm’s life of Michael Angelo, and 
1 see he makes him tle ereator of midizeval art, 


| and ascribes the grand scope of his genius to 


j his love of liberty, which was pure and ideal, 
though he was beguiled by circumstances to 
actually serve the Medici rather than the liber- 
ty of Florence. But subjectively he was nobly 
free, and all his great works are shown by 
Grimm to be embodiments of an Ideal Free 
italy. 

The contrast between Berlin and Dresden is 
very great; the latter lies beautifully on the 
Eibe, the new city being the residence cf the 
nobility, who live in pretty houses, on wide 
streets. It has an air of repose which contrasts 
strongly with Berlin. The people are hospita- 
There are three hundred 
Awerican families here, on an average, in the 
It contains fine schools for both boys 


There are laws for} and girls. The Polytechnic, for boys, has a five 


every movement, and if one breaks them inad-| years’ course, and private instruction can be 


vertently, which a stranger is very apt to do, 
the result is a fine or imprisonment for six 
months. I should think the chief revenue of 
the government to be from fines. I am obliged 
to pay about twenty-five cents for the privilege 
of hiring a room in Dresden for a month, and 
while here am subject tu all the vexatious laws 
of the municipality. For the first time in my 
life Lhave felt myself to be under a government 
that circumscribes my will. At home, L never 
thought of government but as the protector of 
my liberty. There, government embodies ove ; 
here, power. The necessity the European gov- 
ernments find themselves under of providing 
amusements for the people, shows that they feel 
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procured of exceilent quality. 
rs 
KNOCKING AT THE DOOR. 


One bid me turn aside, 
Saying He bad a message I could hear 
Best in some quiet place; but as I went 
1 heard the busy voices of the world, 
And, listening to them, answered in my pride 
That I had ears for bi ith, and was intent 
Ono keeping all my old companions near. 


He called me once again, 
Pleading that He had precious things to say, 
Which He desired that I should understand; 
Things which He might not tell to other men. 
I said, that if I were too long away 
I could not join my company, and then 
Should lose my place of honor in the land. 
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He told me I was ill; 
That He this time had chosen for his call 
Because He saw my labor was too much, 
And that I greatly needed to be still. 
I answered | was strong enough for all 
That I bad planned that morning to fulfil ; 
And so again shook off His gentie touch. 


And yet I suffered sore; 
My eyes were dim with weeping all the night; 
A heavy burden preyed upon my mind; 
I dared not look on the long way before; 
I dared not look on the dark way behind; 
Glad morning could not bring my spirit light; 
The way of hope and peace | could not find. 
Iam grown wiser now, 
And sadder, with the knowledge of my loss 
Of all the holy words I might have learned, 
Of counsels whose sweet comfort would not cease, 
Ob, if alone with Him, I had but turned, 
Kad bowed in meekness ’neath the Cross, 
And found it change to blessing and to peace! 
He is not far away; 
For still, at intervals, I hear His voice; 
I bear His footsteps coming to my door, 
Sound sweeter than the music of the day. 
Enter, 0 Lord! Oh, speak to me once more, 
Aud | will list each word that Thou canst say 
Az humbly as a child—and will rejoice. 
cecal 
THY KINGDOM COME. 
BY JEAN INGELOW. 
Thy kingdom come, 
I heard a Seer cry: “The wilderne:s, 
The solitary place, 
Shall yet be glad for Him, and He shall bless, 
(Thy kingdom come) with his revealed face, 
The forests; they shall drop their precious gum, 
And shed fur Him their balm; and he shall yield 
Tue grandeur of his speech to charm the field. 
Then all the soothed winds shall drop to listen 
(Thy kingdom come); 
Comforted waters waxen calm shall glisten 
With bashful tremblement beneath His smile; 
Aud echo ever the while 
Shall take, and her awful joy repeat, 
The laughter of his lips—(Thy kirgdom come,) 
And hills that sit apart shail be no longer dumb ; 
No, they shall shout and shout, 
Raining their lovely loyalty along the dewy plain 
And valleys round about. 
And all the well-contented land, made sweet 
With flowers she opened at Ilis feet, 
Shall answer: and make the we!kin ring, 
And tell it to the stars, shout, shout and sing ; 
Her cup being full to the brim, 
Her poverty made rich with Him. 
Her yearning satisfied to the utmost sunm— 
Lift up thy voice, O Earth, prepare thy song, 
It shall not yet be long; 
Lift up, O Earth, for He shall come again, 
Thy Lord; and He shall reign, and He spauu reign— 
Thy kingdom come.” 
————-49 > ————_— 
[Correspondence of the San Francisco Alta California.) 
CUSTOMS OF THE JAPANESE. 


How they Till the Land—Streets and Street Traveling 
— Arrival of a Daimio. 

The principal occupation of the natives around 
Yokohama is agriculture.” I think that the 
Japanese make even more out of their land than 
the Chinese. 


























Of course rice is the principal 





staple of food, and although they raise an im- 
mense quantity of this article, it is not nearly 
sufficient to satisfy the demand, and consequent- 
ly a large quantity is imported from China and 
India. In traveling through the country of 
Japan the traveler will very often see what to 
him appears a waste piece of land—uncultivated 
and unemployed—but in truth there is very little 
land that is not under cultivation. The Jap- 
anese seem to have an idea that to raise one 
article on one picce of land for any length of 
time tends to exhanst its fruitive powers; con- 
sequently, after cultivating a piece of land for 
some time with edible crops, the farmer will 
often plant it with trees, in the meantime cul- 
tivating another tract, and by the time he 
wishes to cultivate his first piece again he has 
got a good picce of timber land. This system 
certainly enables the farmer to get the most out 
of his land. Indeed, he is obliged to do so, not 
only for his support, but for all his rents and 
tithes, which are paid not in money, but in kind 
—wmostly rice; and the rent of a farm is esti- 
mated, not at so many itzibons (a Japanese coin 
worth about a third of a dollar), but at so many 
piculs (183 pounds) of rice. Besides rice, 
there are considerable quantities of peas, beans 
and wheat grown, besides co'ton and tobaceo. 
Large quantities of vegetables are also grown, 
but as a rule they have not the slightest flavor 
to them, except the potato, which is tolerable; 
but this latter is only grown in small quantities. 
Almost every kind of fruit is also grown in 
Japan, but I never could discover the slightest 
taste to any of them. with the exception of a 
small orange, which is procurable only in win- 
ter. Their apples are large, and the sight of 
them would make one’s mouth water with 
desire; but one might as well endesvor to eat 
soaked pine shaviugs, for they are hard, gritty 
and tasteless. The people also are great 
gardeners, and are extremely fond of flowers, of 
which almcst every variety is grown in the 
country; but although fine to look upon, they are 
almost totally devoid of smell. Some of the 
gardens in the vicinity of Yokohama are very 
fine and tastefully laid out. The implements 
used by the Japanese, both in their agricultural 
and mechanical pursuits, are very siwilar to 
those used in China. 

In mechanical arts I do not think they are 
superior to the Chinese, except io their bronze 
castings. In this latter and the manufacture 
of lacquerware they are not to be excelled by 
any nation. In their minutest figures, espe- 
cially of birds or insects, they are exceedingly 
true to nature, even to the smallest detail. 
These manufactures are mostly carried on at 
Yeddo and Osaka. 

The streets of a Japanese town present an 
appearance as novel as it is interesting. The 
shops being all open, one can see right through. 
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You generally find the shopkeepers resting by 
sitting on their heels—a position which seems 
perfectly comfortable to them, but one which I 
was glad to quit after giving it a trial of about 
twoseconds. They will cordially invite you in, 
and are not at all set back if, after inspecting 
every article in their shop, you leave without 
purchasing anything. The streets have not 
that crowded appearance which they have in 
China, from the fact that they are much wider. 
But there is a horrible din kept up all the time, 
which is anything but pleasant, by the coolies 
transporting merchandise. In China this is 
done by suspending the article to be carried 
either on the middle of the pole, when it is 
carried by two coolies, or dividing it and placing 
a portion on either end, when one man can 
carry it by balancing it en his shoulders. But 
in Japan it is transported on handcarts. These 


are large trucks, with two massive wooden } 


wheels, that look as cumbersome and clumsy as 
you please. * Four coolies generally attend one 
—two in front and two behind—and they keep 
up this meaningless, monotonous chant to keep 
time. Now and again you see an itinerant hawk- 
er with a small gong in his hand, which he 
strikes at regular intervals, in order to attract 
attention to his wares. But what is this that 


is being carried through the streets at rather a 
rapid rate, on the shoulders of four half-dressed 
coolies, two in front and two in the rear? 
looks like a small sized dry goods box. 


It 
But it 
isn’t. It is a norimon—a Japanese carriage— 
and there is actually a human being cooped up 
therein. Upon inspecting it I could scarcely 
imagine that a man or woman could rest therein 
more than five minutes. They are about four 
feet in length and three in height, and are more 
fit for cages to transport wild animals than for 
the means of human locomotion. When Sir 
Rutherford Alcock, H. B. M. Minister, once 
went from Yeddo to Yokohama in one of these 
norimous, he says that when he got out it took 
him some time to find out that he had not been 
baked ; and nothing could induce him ever to 
travel again in a similar vehicle. 
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ITEMS. 

Tue Revenuk Commissioner's Report last year 
stated that the mep employed in the glass works and 
steel factories, in Pittsburg, have averaged eight 
dollars a day wages. This statement startles a Bos- 
fon paper, which asks: Are not twritfs too high 
when they give to the day laborer wages as large as 
the salaries the Governors and members of Con- 
gress, and more than the graduates of our colleges can 
obtain for years in any profession ? If pay depends on 
usetul work, we think that the man who earns his 
money by bard labor deserves quite as much as either 
Governors, Congressmen or graduates. A great trou- 
ble in this country is that too many people try to live 
without work ; and that whilst professions and stores 
are overstocked, and there are about twenty times as 
many politicians as there is any necessity for, the 


INTELLIGENEC R. 


useful trades are neglected by young men choosing 


callings in life —Ledger. 

A recent hydrographic survey of Maine discloseg 
the fact that the head waters of the Androscoggin, 
Kennebeck and Penobscot are higher than those of 
the Mississippi at Lake Itaska, although the dis. 
tance from the source of the former river to the 
sea is less than 200 miles in a straight line; that 
Umbagog lake is 1256 feet above tide water, and 
Moosehead 107, and that the water power of the 
State is practically unlimited, 

MacuineE BELTING ia now being manufactured of 
paper by a firm in Dalton, Massachusetts. This 


, belting is reported to be in use in several New Eng- 


land mills, and the Palton manufacturer has made 
a paper belt seventy-five feet long and eight inches 
wide. The paper belting is said to have all the 
merits of leather and some advantages. 


The French Government contemplate a new and 
vast project, which, if carried out, will be of incal- 
culable importaace to thatnation. This is to enlarge 
the Canal Veux Mers, 30 that large vessels may pags 
directly from the Atlantic ocean to the Mediterrane- 
an, without passing under the guns of the Fort of 
Gibraltar. At present the canal connects with the 
Garonne River, at Toulouse, and falls into the Medi- 
terranean near Agde; the river reaching the ocean 
near Bordeaux completing the chain of communica- 
tion. In order to fill the canal when it is enlarged, 
it is proposed to intercept the innumerable mountain 
streams, from the Pyrenees and mountains of Au- 
vergene, and imprison them in huge reservoirs, 
whence the water can be drawn as needed.—Scien- 
tific American. 


The Paris Presse relates the discovery, in one of 
the mines of Portugal, of an old wheel which was 
doubtless employed by the Romans to raise water in 
the operation of draining the mine. It is well 
known that the hydraulic works of the Romans sur- 
passed in extent any of those of modern times. As 
that great people had not the use of either steel or 
gunpowder, they were sometimes obliged to raise 
water over a ledge, where modern engiveers would 
carry it right through. In some of the mines were 
dug draining galle:ies nearly three miles in length, 
but in some places the water was raised by wheels 
to carry it over the rocks that crossed the drift. 
Right of these wheels have recently been discovered 
by the miners, who are now working the same old 
mines. Itis supposed that these wheels cannot be 
less than one thousand and four hundred years old, 
and the wood is in a perfect state of preservation, 
owing to the immersion in water charged with the 
salts of copper and iron. Tbe water was raised by 
one wheel into a basin, from which it was elevated 
another stage by the second wheel, and so on for 
eight stages. 

Tue German Raitways have adopted a new sys- 
tem for heating cars on railways. Ata conference 
of the railway managers of the North German 
Bund, some time ago, it was agreed to warm the 
passenger cars on all the lines, beginning as soon 
as the cold weather sets in this winter; and for 
this purpose a special car, containing the heating 
apparatus, will be placed immediately next to the 
locomotive of every train, from which pipes will 
convey a continual circulation of bot water through 
the whole train. Inside the cars these pipes are 
made of copper, which will communicate with the 
other cars by skort lengths of India-rubber pipes, 
fitting in by means of screw metal heads. Ventila- 
tors in the interior of the compartnents enable the 

| passengers to regulate the temperature so As to sult 
‘their convenience. 





